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1. The USCINCPAC Command History ts promulgated in response to the direction 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


2. This document contains” “information affecting the security of the United 
States within the meaning of the Espionage Laws, Title 18, U.S. Code, Sections 
793, 794, and 798. ‘Transmission or revelation of its contents. in any. manner to 
an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. The classified material contained 
within this document is to be treated with the utmost discretion. Under no 


circumstances shall possession thereof be transferred, or the information 


contained therein be imparted, to personnel other than those whose - duties 
specifically require knowledge thereof, or, 


3, The security classification indicated for each page of this eis 
according to the highest classification of any paragraph thereon, In .those 


‘instances when the reverse side of a page is intentionally left blank, this is 


so indicated on the preceding page. All titles, headings, and captions in this 
history are unclassifted. Individual entries in the table of contents .and 


“index are also unclassified. Both the table of contents and the index, 


however, are classified Secret in accordance with CINCPACINST 5510.10E of 
4 February 1983, paragraph 2-211, because collectively they reveal the scope. of 
USCINCPAC interest and activity and reveal Mipetrenailonaliine that require , 
classification protection, 


4. This document will be transported, stowed, safeguarded, and accounted for 
in accordance with the instructions contained in the effective edition-of the — 
security “regulations for handling classified matter of the military. Service of 
the holder. Reproduction of Top Secret portions of the USCINCPAC Command 
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CHAPTER II 
THE THREAT 
SECTION I--SITUATION IN THE U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND 


___USCINGPAC Assessment of the Asia-Pacific Region = 


(U) In. testimony before the Senate Armed Services Committee on 23 February . 
1984 Admiral Crowe, USCINCPAC, provided his assessment of the military threat 
facing the U.S. Pacific Command as of the end of 1983. He said there was a 
time when the Soviets devoted the preponderance of their armament effort to the 
European theater. European-based Soviet. and Warsaw Pact forces received the 
tatest weaponry: fn substantial numbers, and much less attention was paid to the 


Pacific basin. "That era has ended," satd Admiral bach a 


. Today, the [Soviet] Far East. is receiving modern weaponry 
at_a relative pace in excess of even the Soviets' western front 
forces. This is not to imply that Moscow has downgraded its. . 

. ‘Warsaw Pact.allies. It is simply to acknowledge-that the 

- Kremlin. has tikewise turned its attention eastward and.is now .- 
emphasizing the long neglected Far.Eastern capabilities. It is 
doing so with weapons which substantially enlarge the potential 
battie zone in the region.. Indeed, the Soviets now, possess the 
ability to put U.S. forces at risk far into the mid-Pacific and 

- can. threaten most of Alaska from homeland airfields :and SS-20 
[missile] bases. That capability did not exist a few years ago.. 
I must eneEZe that the pace of their efforts is. not atoceen ing: 


(U) There | was a continuing. and increasing Soviet investment in support 
facilities on the Ethiopian Red Sea island of Dhalak, which serviced Soviet 
ships in ‘the Indian Ocean. In the Seychelles there was a dedicated .Soviet 
effort to expand access and influence. North Korean military advisers who — 
clearly served Soviet purposes, were inserted. into Madagascar in 1983. In. - 
Southeast Asia the port and airfield. at Cam Ranh Bay -had become exceptionally 
valuable to the Soviet Navy. On any given day up to 20 Soviet surface ships 
and four or more submarines were in that strategically located port. Formerly, 
the deployment of a few Soviet BEAR long-range reconnaissance aircraft was the 
normal presence at Cam Ranh Bay Airfield. In late November-early, December 1983 
the Soviets began deploying BADGER aircraft, and by 1984 about nine of these 
bombers were stationed there. The significance of these dispositions was that 
they provided the Soviets with a capability to interdict the vitalsea lines of 
communication throughout Southeast Asia. Moreover, they posed a. direct 
challenge to the Philippines and to U.S. facilities.in that country. - 
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(U) In Northeast Asia steady expansion and modernization of Moscow's 


warfighting capabilities continued. In 1983 the Soviets replaced a squadron of: 


MIG-21/FISHBEDs on dapan's Northern Territories (former Japanese islands 
northeast of Hokkaido) with MIG-23/FLOGGER Gs. This placed these more-capable 
aircraft well within range of the northern districts of Japan. Also in 1983 
the number of long-range BACKFIRE bombers in the Far East was increased, 
bringing the total to 80. Far East $S-20 mobile intermediate-range ballistic 
missile (IRBM) bases during the year also continued .to be constructed at an. 
" alarming rate. There were, at the end of 1983, 135 of these triple-warhead 
Jaunchers--up from 100 at the end of 1982--and the buildup was errertes to 


cones 








(u) Overall, the Soviet FAR East Fleet numbered in sicase of boo-ehage se 


all types, including more than 120 submarines--over half of which-were nuclear- 
powered. More than 20.were nuclear-powered ballistic missilesubmarines 

(SSBNs). The Soviet Far East Air Force had-an inventory of some 350° Torig-rarge 
strategic and theater strike bombers and approximately 1,200 tactical fighters 


and 500 interceptors. Admiral Crowe said he was particularly concerned with 


the SU-24/FENCER and MIG-27/FLOGGER ‘D/J aircraft whicti could redch..411 of Japan 


and Korea, as well as a-large portion of China. Similarly, they ‘répresented a 
greatly increased offensive threat to U.S. and allied firces “iw the “area. He 
anticipated that over the next several years SU-27/FLANKER ‘and ‘MIG329/ FULCRUM 


aircraft, as well as the highly sophisticated BLACKJACK: bomber, : would be added - 


to the air order of battle-~thus greatly increasing ‘the risk not: only to U. 5. 
forces in the Western Pacific but to Alaska and Rawal? as welt. oe 


(U) USCINCPAC added two final: notes to the Soviet: threat >: “fn. addition to 
the SS-20 IRBM, the Soviets would be replacing older-generation tactical 
nuclear rockets and missiles in the Far East with new. SS-215,°'SS-22s, and 
$$-23s--substantially enhancing their nuclear artillery capabilities. Second- 
ly, years earlier the United States had looked at the Soviet Navy'as largely a 
homeland defense force. With the. mushrooming of that navy: and its increased’ 
sophistication, it had become a blue water fleet--available for a far more’ 
diversified and offensive role. To demonstrate the point, since 1965’ Soviet. 
naval deployments outside’ of home-waters had increased about nine-fold, ih - 
terms of -ship-days.: Much of that expansion occurred in’ ‘the U. S$. Paciticy 
Command theater. 


~ (U)° While the Soviet threat was the most significant in ‘ha: theatér=-aiid 
received the most attention--it was not the only menace. The United States: had 
fought two wars in the Pacific in the last 33 years, and both of its‘ adversar= 
ies in those conflicts were even more formidable today. Actions during 1983" 
reaffirmed North Korea's irresponsibility and willinghess to use violence -to 
achieve its political goals. ‘Notwithstanding the restraining influence’ of. 
Beijing and Moscow, Pyongyang was an unpredictable and dangerous adversary. 
North Korea continued to spend an enormous percentage of its gross ndti6nal | 
product on the military--probably the highest percentage in the wortd.: me 
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‘brutal October bombing in Rangoon, where an assassination attempt of the ROK 
President failed, once again reminded the world of Pyongyang's penchant for 
violence, Admiral Crowe said there was little choice but to be constantly 
alert for North Korean aggression on the peninsula and in the adjacent air and 
sea space, 


‘{U) The Vietnamese also possessed a strong and capable armed force which 
was of much concern to many U.S. allies and friends, notably Thailand arid the 





~-other ASEAN~(Association of Southeast Asian Nations) states>~ The Vietnamese — 


military numbered over 1,000,000 strong and represented:a major threat to peace 
in the region. About 160,000 Vietnamese troops occupied Kampuchea,. and no 
reduction was in sight. For their important foothold in Southeast Asia--and to 
buttress their surrogate~-USCINCPAC estimated that it cost the Soviets the 
equivaTent of some $3 million a day. That support, of course, was what enabled 
Hanoi to continue its suppression of the Khmer people. . 


{U) The threat of state-sponsored terrorism was as real in the pacific as | 


it‘was elsewhere in the world. Clearly, terrorism posed a serious menace: to 
the safety of military and civilian personnel charged with implementing U.S. 


‘foreign and security policies in overseas ‘areas. USCINCPAC and his staff were 


mvc plans and procedures . hid counter-this threat throughout Ene. command. 


(U) - “In summary , said: Adintiral Crowe, Moscow and its siseneaates were. 
improving their military posture in a determined and consistent fashion. The. 
Kremlin was bent on using military strength ‘to gain what it could not win -in. 


the Pacific's political and economic arenas. The potential battle zone was ._, 
being enlarged every year. The Soviets were literally shaping their capability 


to threaten our allies, the connecting linés of communication, more and more of 
our. sea and air farces, and now U.S. soli--i. e., the Aleutians, Alaska, Guam, 
Wake, Johnston tsvanies and Hawati., 


(iy bis Threat to Peace in Northeast Asia. 
J eae eG ged TE a RET 
pea) 


ade teus the Stibconini tees of the U.S, ~Japay Security Consultative 
Committee in November 1983, Admiral Crowe said that North Korean President Kim 
I1-sung remained dedicated to the reunification of the peninsula under his - 
terms. Kim continued to expand and modernize his armed forces, which already 
exceeded any rational measure of purely defensive requirements, The north's 
armed forces enjoyed an overall advantage in most aspects of combat strength 
when compared to Republic of Korea forces. North Korean ground forces stood at 
around 699,000 troops, compared to less than 540,000 for the ROK. Of equal” 
significance was their overwhelming firepower edge due, in large part, to the 
north's ability to produce most of its own ground force equipment, including 
tanks and large-caliber artillery. In addition, the extensive hardening 
program to protect production facilities and deployed forces continued nation-- 
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wide. A major North Korean joint service exercise in the winter of 1982-1983 
apparently ‘involved participants from all three services and included the 
mobilization of the paramilitary reserve forces. Such actions appeared to. be 
aimed at achieving an even higher state of military preparedness. , 


( U) (sf Meanwhile, the North Korean Navy, with a missile attack boat force of 
29, continued its construction/modification program: in an attempt to improve 
the antishipping capability. Submarine construction also continued with a new 

_ oo ooo ROMEO-class—submarine being launched. -in- URES area ESHNG ene: AUNTS OF 7 
attack subs in their inventory to 21. ; 


Wy oo In air developments, the delivery. of 40 Chinese M1G-21/F ISHBED 
ters to North Korea in the spring of 1982 demonstrated. Beijing's continued 
Ua to. fill the void created when Soviet deliveries of. nigh perrommanice 
aircraft ceased in the early 1970s. igh e225 


( ) (si North Korea's armed forces in general were @ wall- trained, highly mobile 
and, in large part, forward deployed. This military, capability,. combined with 
Kim 1-sung's Tong-stated goal of reuniting the peninsula under communism--by 
force if_necessary--made it a volatile. area. and a continuing arena of: patential 
conflict.... Nonetheless, Admiral Crowe believed the prospects for. any, near-term 
full-scale invasion by the north would stay low, as long-as ‘the south remained 
politically stable and militarily strong. Of course,: the continued strong U.S. 

- defense commitment to, and presence in, South. Korea was. an piaaiat ae pare ‘of 

the deterrent to North Korean aggression. -_ ee, ver 


Os Although the North Korean. threat remained volatile and- ilipredictaie; , 
NCPA\ 


C's primary concern continued to be focused, on the Soviet. nuclear and 
conventional threat to peace and stability throughout the. theater. : The Soviet 
Far East buildup continued unabated, Admiral Crowe could.not point to:.a stngle 
element of Soviet Far East military posture which had not been expanded and 
modernized over the past year. This continuing Soviet military buildup was all. 
the more disturbing in light of the demonstrated willingness to project their: 


. military power--through BACKFIRE bomber flights off the.coast of Japan, through 


occupation. forces in Afghanistan, through fortification of the Japanese:::.: 


Northern Territories, or through the willful destruction of. the Korean airliner 


over Sakhalin in September. Ae ane 


W\ KS The expansion and modernization of Soviet. nuclear weapon delivery. 
systems continued without respite. The. Far East-based- $$-20 force constituted 

' one-third of the total Soviet inventory of this IRBM. More new. SS<20 bases. 
were under construction. USCINCPAC fully expected the Soviets to. add: almost. 
100 more operational launchers in the Far East by late 1985. Within-.two- years 

the Soviets in the Far East would have an intermediate range missile -farce - 
capable of firing at least 207. $S~ 20 missiles with three elie each against 
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targets in dab and Alaska, as well as China, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Korea, 


(vy) ws The Soviet seaborne nuclear threat in the Far East also experienced 
continued growth over the past year. They added another DELTA III SSBN to the 
Pacific Fleet in 1983, continuing their transfer pace of one new DELTA ITI a 
year for the past three years. Each of the six large 10,000-ton Soviet Pacific 
Fleet DELTA IIIs was capable of carrying sixteen 6,500-km range SS-N-18 


early 1982, YANKEE class SSBNs had been conducting: periodic theater nuclear 
patrols in the Sea of Japan. The YANKEES were capable of striking targets in 
Japan and China and U.S. facilities as far away as the western Aleutians and 
he northern EV nep Ines with their twelve 3, 900-km range MISSILES | 


@) of The USSR also continued to idgrade the airborne +e of ‘its thaates 
ts triad. Soviet-Far“East~BACKFIREs grew: from only 15: three years “ago to” 
80 in 1983, as stated above, reflecting the continuing Soviet preoccupation 
with building a dedicated theater nuclear strike force. In 1982 there was ‘one 
regiment of ‘naval -BACKFIREs at Alekseyevka; in 1983 there were two. These 
naval BACKFIREs conducted ‘their first simulated attack against a U.S. aircraft 
carrier battle group in late 1982; in 1983 they conducted increasing numbers: of 
strike exercises over the northern Pacific and the Sea of Japan. On at least : 
one occasion, air-to-surface missile-armed’ BACKFIREs penetrated the Japanese 

. Air Defense Identification Zone where they were intercepted by Japan Air 
Self-Defense Force Fighters. : 


(y) (37 Overall, this comb iaeibn of nuclear-capable lJand- and eoachised 


missiles and aircraft provided the Kremlin with an unprecedented array of 
nuclear options in the Far East. The Soviets also pursued a paraltel buildup 
of conventional forces and equipments 


ion AS) Command and control over all all noes erateaie land, air; and naval 
forces in the Soviet Far East continued to be expanded and- ‘upgraded, The Far 
East High Command, estabtished at Ulan Ude in .1979, had constantly refined its 


command and control capabilities and procedures through frequent command post 
and field exercises, 


(u) LS Soviet Far East are force developnents had ‘focused on qualitative 
and organizational enhancements over growth in the size of assigned forces. 
Overall ground force levels increased only moderately over’ the past two years. 
They ‘consisted of 52 active divisions and one ‘new-type army corps. This total 
included the unique Coastal Defense Division aneiesones in the Northern 
Territories. ; 


4) AS Soviet conventional air forces had also not substantially siete in 
overall] numbers. However, the emphasis on force modernization continued. This 
year witnessed the introduction of the Soviets' most sophisticated fighter- 


83 


missites, armed with up to seven independently-taryetable warheads. ATSo since "7 


interceptor--the MIG-31/FOXHOUND--to the Far East at. Sokol Airfield on Sakhalin 


Island. The FOXHQUND, the first true look-down/shoot-down Soviet fighter, 
joined other new-generation fighters such as the -MIG-25/FOXBAT-3 and the 
MIG-23/FLOGGER G which were being phased into the Far. East air defense. 
inventory. As a result of these wholesale upgrades, over 95 percent.of Soviet 
Far East tactical air forces were now: of Ela rac gene rae lo ces (gis 


ey & (0 it The steady pace of Soviet tactical air sodernization “included Soviet 
-~-—-——-Fopces—based-in the Northern Territertes;——USCINGPAC—said—he-shared:-Japan's-: 


concern over recent major Soviet efforts, to upgrade Tennei Airfield on Etorofu 
Island. Resurfacing of the runway and upgrading of.support facilities:.was 


_ followed in 1983, as stated above, by the deployment of. the FLOGGER G muiti- 


purpose fighter to that airfield. To further. punctuate their illegal occupa- 
tion of the Northern Territories indefinitely, the Soviets used the occasion of 
the: joint U.S.-Japan Exercise ANNUALEX-83 to stage. an- "unprecendented sjmulated 


~strike- over Etorofu by four -FENCER- fighter-bomber—aireraft. This: highly 


W, 


Fleet, already the largest .of their.four fleets, continued to grow in, numbers 


advanced aircraft was roughly equivalent to the .U.$.::Fell1. Qver the past 


-three, years the Soviets had built up a Far East. inventory of 210:-FENCERS. 
Possessing a strike radius of 1,800: kilometers, . the: -FENCER -had: ‘the ability to 


strike: ay target in Japan andthe adjacent sea Vanes wi fe fete 
Turning next to naval forces, Admiral Crowe anid tine ‘soviet. ‘Pacific 
and, capability. The. submarine force,:in.particular,. exemplified the. scope of 


the ongoing naval modernization trend. In the spring; of. -1983.the~ Soviets. 
launched the 12th VICTOR I1I class nuclear-powered attack submarine (SSN) 


constructed at their Far East facility at Komsomolsk..-All but three.of these b 


modern submarines. were assigned to the Pacific Fleet. At least one. more.:was 
nearing. completion, and a new class SSN was -expected after the VICTOR IT! 


construction program was finished. In surface combatant. developments ,.-mounting - 


evidence pointed toward the transfer by 1984 of a KIROV class nuclear-powered 
guided missile cruiser (CGN) to the Soviet Pacific. Fleet. . The net effect ‘of 
the continuing naval construction program was the relentless aie alla 
fully capable of projecting Soviet sea power throughowy: oe: waglse: 


WW) 455 The continued naval ‘and naval air force buildup en Vietnam crevided no 


better example of Soviet desire to.project its sea power. Since June 1982 
there was a dramatic increase in the presence of Soviet submarines and. surface 


ships at Cam Ranh Bay.. In dune 1983 the United States detected five: submarines 


in port there, white a. sixth patrolled in the central South China Seas....Fhe 
Soviet naval surface. and subsurface buildup at Cam Ranh Bay. had also. been: 
matched by a parallel increase in naval air. deployments ta the airfield nearby. 
BEAR D and BEAR F long-range reconnaissance and antishipping warfare: aircraft 
now routinely operated from Vietnam, ranging as far as ok tawe “0 the northeast 
and the Gulf of Thailand.to the southwest. : 
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(v) 7 Meanwhile, the Soviets continued to maintain a significant presence in 
‘the Indian Ocean. Upgrades and improvements were continually underway at the 
Soviet repair and support facilities at Dhalak in the Red Sea.. Soviet ships 
frequently called at Aden, South Yemen, but used Socotra Island in the Northern 
Arabian Sea as their primary anchorage. Additionally, the 105,000-man Soviet 
occupation force in Afghanistan had further improved Moscow's capabilities to 
project military power in the Indian Ocean region. 


(VY) 217 the soothotds.thus-establ shed. in--Vietnan -Afghantstan, -Koreas-and 
‘Ethiopia put the Soviets in a good position to influence events along the vital 
Pacific and Indian Ocean sealanes so vital to the Free World's economic 

prosperity. ; 
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SECTION Il--SOVIET FORCES 
The Soviet Role in Asia 


(d eer) By 1983 it had become increasingly apparent that the 
expansion of Soviet military power in the Far East since 1965 had essentially 
encompassed two distinct phases. The period to about 1978 had been marked by a 

_.rapid buildup along the’ Sino-Saviet. border_in_reponse—to_the—rift—between -the 
two nations, .The number of Soviet ground divisions .more than doubled and the | 
number of combat aircraft increased by about one-half. -During that same period 
the Soviet Pacific Fleet experienced a 30 percent increasé tn submarines and a 
better than 20 percent increase in major surface combatants. Most. of this 
growth took, place in the late 1960s and early 1970s, with the more. modest 
increases in size after 1975 being offset by a continuing refinement of: force 

. struture. and dramatic. improvements in the. quality. of... ss mpsiiet Sees. 


(V) (S/NOEDRAPRTTEL) It appeared that 1978 had heen. a -benchttark year for 


Soviet. strategic policy. planning in the Far East. In Apri? President Brezhnev 
conducted a fact-finding trip to the area and later appointed “Army General 
Petrov as Commander in Chief of the newly created High Command of Forces in.the 
Far East. This post had been created during World War II, but was abolished in 
1953, The High Command apparently would constitute a theater of war during 
wartime and direct the operations of all theater assets in the Far East and the 
Pacific. These included ground and air forces of the four eastern military © 
districts, Seviet forces: in Mongolia, and the Pacific Ocean Fleet. It was 
conceivable that the High Command would also have operational control of the . 
SS-20 divisions of the Strategic. Rocket Force in the Far East. In 1981 General 
Petrov relinquished command of the Far East to General Govorov to. assume: the 
position of Commander in.Chief of (a11) Soviet Ground Forces, bringing to his 
new. post over 10 years of experience in the Far East (he had earlier served. as 
a regimental commander and later as Chief of Staff and Gommander of the Far 
East Military. District). 


jw) (S/NOFQRN7WNINTEL) Since activation of the Far East High Command, there 


was a continuing increase in troop strength in the region. Equally as impor- 
tant was the steady improvement in equipment. In 1982 the newer T-72 ‘main ‘ 
battle tank made its appearance and newer self-propelled artiilery -and the-most — 
modern nuclear-capable artillery were introduced. Most of these forces were 
deployed along the Sino-Soviet border. However, there was also a strengthening 
of Soviet forces. along the Pacific frontier. In about 1981 the Soviets. 
upgraded a corps headquarters on Sakhalin to form the 5ist Army, which 
controlled all ground forces on Sakhalin, the Kurits, Northern Territories, ang 
Kamchatka Peninsula. 
1. IPAC Point. Paper (ayNPyniihisies, 28 Mar 83, Subj: The Soviet Role in Asia: 
The Military Perspective (U), DECL OADR. : re 
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rar Since 1978 the Soviet Pacific Fleet continued to 
experiencé dramatic quantitative and qualitative improvements. The number of 
nuclear submarines and major surface combatants increased by about 35 percent. 
One of the most revealing trends in this development was the increased number 
of ships deployed, as opposed to being in-port. From 1965 to 1978, ship-days 
at sea increased seven-fold; since 1978 it almost doubled again ‘(from 820 ‘in 
1965 to 12,800 ship-days in 1982). 
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a flajor growth of Soviet interest and involvement in Asia and the Pacific. 
Traditionally, the Soviets had feared the threat of a. two-front=wars With ‘the 


- buildup in the Far East since 1965 the Soviets now had, for the’ first time, the 


se 


capability ‘to conduct major combat operations in the East conturrent with a 
campaign in the West. It was quite probable that sometime bétwéen 1975 and 
1978 the Soviets madé a major strategic decision which resulted -in: the création 
of the Far East High-Gommand--and—the-surge of activity in this vegtons--1F-they- 
continue the trend of the past 5 years, there could be a major offensive force 
poised along Soviet shores with the capability to project military” ‘power’ ‘inte 
the Pacific Basin--or at least: to pose such a threat as to gain, through 
intimidation and- ‘coercion, ene concessions from ‘other Asian and racine 


Missile Forces aly 


Bo. 


( v} (S/NDPORA/WNINTEL) The Soviet SS-20 was a mobile,“ aocshaent solide’ 


propellant IRBM. It was first flight-tested in 1974 and reactied opératitonal 
status in late 1977. The SS-20 was replacing the older SS-4 ‘and ‘$S-5 sy$teéins, 
being more reliable, accurate, and of greater range. ~The new IRBM carried 
three reentry vehicles, each with a nuclear warhead with an assessed yield ‘of 


‘0.2 to 0.85 megatons. At each operational SS-20 support base there were nine 


sliding-roof garages. Because of this, each base was believed to support’ ‘a 
nine-launcher regiment.. Launch urder emergency conditions or ‘While - under 
attack could be accomplished directly from these garages. The *S$-20 was” 
probably deployed for use against targets such as large cittes.. industrial: 
complexes, airfields, an shipyards... 


\v\ (S/NOBQRO/NINTEL) The Soviét Union also placed i ciaertle abate ‘on 
’ the cruise missile as an offensive weapon system in the post-World War IT 


period. Development had concentrated on two primary delivery platfornis--riaval 


‘ships and aircraft. A new, long-range, strategic ground~launched - ‘érutse’ 


missile (GLCM) was being developed, based on similar new sed- and aiy-Taunthed 

systems. The developmental program remained intensive and ongoing, ' wee new 

systems being tested and older systems being improved through modification. 

Le Ibid. | 
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Since the mid-1950s the Soviets had introduced 12 ship- and submarine-launched 
cruise missile systems, and in 1983 were developing two new ones and modifying 
another... ; 


(v) (S/NOB@RNTUNENTEL ) The Soviet Navy, using cruise missiles, was capable of 
conducting large-scale | antishipping strike operations of great intensity, 
scope, and duration. Also, cruise missiles had the capability to attack land 
targets, both strategic and-tactical in nature.. Families of cruise missile 

__.systems provided short-range. (S5-N-2/7/9/22)--and -medium-range—(SS-N-3/12/19) 
capabilities. Another family (SS-N-14/15/16) had a primary mission of 
antisubmarine warfare. Developments included reassessment of the SS-N-14 as 
having an anti-surface ship role and testing of the SS-NX-22 as a follow-on 
replacement for the SS-N-9 on surface or subsurface platforms. A new strategic 
cruise niissile, the SS-NX-21, similar in concept to the U.S. TOMAHAWK, was also 
under development. This sub-launched system had been successfully test fired a 
fumber of times, and was expected to be in service. during .1983.. 


(v) (S/NORQPH7WNINTEL) Development of air-launched cruise migsiles pitas was 
initially driven by the nayal threat, and the. first, AS~1/KENNEL, was designed 
primarily for” an antiship mission. The AS-1 was “no longer ‘in ‘operatidtial. use. 
However, the” potential of this weapon's capability to, attack “Tand targets was ~ 

"soon. recognized, leading. to the first ALCM specifically ‘designed for ‘use 

against strategic land targets--the AS-3/KANGAROO. "Newer ALCMS. provided 

' Improved Taunch, guidance, and range parameters, with. greater flexibility. ‘The 
AS=4/KITCHEN, . for example, had ‘a capability against both land ‘and shipping 
targets, and a range’ of variants offered different guidance’ modes and warheads. 
The new BACKFIRE and modified BEAR bombers were being equipped with this — 
missile. The AS-X=15; a new long-range land attack ALCM based’ on ‘the naval 
SS-NX-21, was under development and would probably be used with the ‘new "BEAR H 
and BLACKJACK strategic bombers. ° Soviet Strategic Aviation forces were 

primarily assigned Tand targets, but also had an antiship missfon in support of 
Soviet Naval Aviation. 


v): (S/NORORATUNINTEL) Ground-Taunched ° cruise missiles had basically bei 
adapted from naval, missiles or ALCMs for use in coastal défense or as limited 

‘ tactical strike weapons. Only one system, the SSC-1b/SEPAL, a coastal defense 
version of the SS-N~3, remained in operation with the four Soviet fleets. 
Outside the USSR, other. systems were stil] used in certain countries. The 
Soviets were . also ‘developing a new mobile GLCM, designated the SSC-X=4, based 
on the SS$-NX-21 naval missile for use in strategic attacks against land 
targets., 
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1. IPAG Point Paper (SAP ttMeRiHe, 1 Jul 83, Subj: Soviet Cruise Missile 
Systems (U}, DECL OADR. ‘ 
2. Ibid, 
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Bomber Forces 


In mid-1983 the Soviet Far East bomber force comprised 
34 percent of the USSR total, and was estimated to be as Follows: , 


Bomber/Air-Surface. Soviet soviet Far East USSR 

Missile Carriers Air Forces Naval Aviation Total Total — 
BACKFIRE = ar aera ead aft. Arc pleteen ebay 34 * mao Ae 2 see 
BEAR. A 16 0 16 32 
BEAR B/C 24 0. 24 69. 
BISON B/C 24 0 24 47 
BADGER A 27 5 32 85 
BADGER C/G _52 59 peasy : 467. - 

Total . _ 183 «98 281 “Boe ly 


*Increased to 80 by the end of the year, 


(vy) (s/NQPORN) 


“The newest . Soviet bomber, BACKFIRE, had @ ‘combat radius. of 


2,900 nautical miles carrying a 12,000-pound bomb load on a Hi-Hi-Hi ‘mission. 


Flying this type of profile and staging. from Alekseyevka, it could easily reach 


Adak, Midway, Guam, Clark Air Base, or Subic Bay Naval’ Base. ‘Using ‘BACKFIRES 
to attack land-based targets with the conventional warhead active radar. honing 
version of the AS-4/KITCHEN was considered’ unlikely because of limitations : pf 
the missile seeker, However, land-based early warning | and ‘ground-control led 

intercept sites could be attacked with the. antiradiation. variant of the.. AS- 4, 

or strikes on any Jand target could. be. made with the strategic nuclear ‘warhead 
variant. The BACKFIRE: had considerable capability and flexibility in strike 

radii and payload when carrying the AS-4 in antiship strikes. The aircraft 

could hit naval surface targets with one AS-4 missile out to 2,800 nm, or. with 
three AS~4s out to 2,190 nm when flying a Hi-Hi-Hi mission profiles, ' 


_(S/NQFPORN) The. BACKFIRE was assessed to have the fore unrefueled’ 


nautical-mile radius/range capabilities: 3 


12,000 1b ~~ Laut 
Mission Profile Bomb Load 1xAS-4 2xAS~4 3xAS/4 


2,900/5,600 2,800/5,300 2,550/4,400 2,190/3,490 


Hi-Hi-Hi 
Hi-Lo-Hi 2,500/5,100 2,400/4/800 2,150/3,900 1 :780/3,130 © 
Lo-Hi-H? N/A 1,600/2,050 1,400/1,700 1,190/1, 460. 

1. IPAC Fact Sheet (Sed¥eeps] Jul 83, Subj: Soviet Far East Bomber Forces {U), 


. DECL OADR. 
2. IPAC Fact Sheet (S7Nr)> 1 Jul 83, Subj: 
Deployment in the Far East a DECL OADR. 
3. Ibid. 
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(-) Frontal Aviation Forces 


(S/NBFORN) Soviet Frontal Avtation units in the Central Asia, Transbaykal, 
and Far East Military Districts (MDs) and Mongolia possessed 1,745 fixed-wing 
combat aircraft assigned to ground attack, fighter, and reconnaissance 
regiments. Supplemented by 843 combat helicopters, this. force possessed 
impressive tactical capabilities which could be used by military commanders in 
the region. While most of these combat units were oriented against China, may 
rc) Far, East MD were also capable of being_employed against Japan. 


(S/N N) The 735 combat aircraft assigned to the 19 ground attack 
regiments in the region provided impressive capabilities for conventional 
and/or nuclear support of ground operations. The most significant component of 
this ground attack force was made up of seven FENCER tactical bomber regiments, 
A division comprising the three FENCER regiments in the Transbaykal MD was 
subordinate to the Irkutsk Air Army... Given..the strike capabilities of the. 
FENCER, it was conceivable that the remaining four. regiments in the theater — 
could eventually be reioved from military district control and placed in the 
Irkuts Ady Army. 


(S/N ORN) Although there were 785 combat aircraft assigned to the 22 
fighter regiments in the region, there were only 6, counterair regiments. And 
while existing counterair assets in. the Central Asia MD and the Transbaykal 
MD/Mongol ia seemed adequate to support operations against China, such was not 
the case in the Far East MD, The recent redesignation of the former counterair 
units at Galenki NE and Osinovka Airfields to fighter-bomber status severely. 
reduced countérdir capabilities in thé southern part of the MD. Given the. 
-importance of the counterair mission in Soviet military doctrine, it was Tikely 
that several former Aviation of Air Defense regiments had received or would 
recéive training, to enable them to assume this vital Bigs 10M 


WY) s/norontt/untNTEL) - The exisedio reconnaissance fopcescthe Teast modernized 
of the tactical aviation combat elements along the Sino-Soviet border--con- 
tained 202 aircraft organized in 6 regiments, Although reconnaissance coverage 
of northeastern China was relatively complete, such was not the case for the 
rest of northern China.. Soviet reconnaissance aircraft assigned to the Irkutsk 
Air Army could ‘provide some support, but it appeared that additional assets 
needed to be introduced, especially in Mongolia. The completion of 14 aircraft 
bunkers (for a total of 53) in a separate complex at Nalayh Airfield suggested 
that a reconnaissarice unit might be assigned there in the future. The addition 
of a FITTER H unit at Nalayh Airfield would significantly improve reconnais- 
sance coverage of north-central China. 


(v) (S/NOFQBN7UININTEL) The principal portion of the force ‘of 843 combat 


helicopters was assigned to 6 attack and 4 transport helicopter regiments 
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1, IPAC. Intell tgence Summary ( Stl RHOGOHERAO RMR HEIs Apr 83, pp. 8-14, 
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Jocated in the Far East and Transbaykal MDs, as well as Mongolia. Although 
another transport helicopter regiment was located in the Central Asia MD, the 
vast majority of its assets were committed to operations within Afghanistan. 
While there had been little actual growth in the number of regiments recently, 
there was some re-basing of these assets in the Far East MD in early, 1982... 
Additionally,. three new helicopter bases capable of supporting regiment-size 
units were either completed or continued under construction in the Transbaykal 
MD during 1982. Whether these new bases would receive _hew a reuiments or be ‘used 
as iia gare “not Kniowis | 0 pees va ee 


© (S/ wofORn) The lack of a modern, sophisticated, ane integrated ‘Chinese, air 

defense network (most notably the lack of a sizeable interceptor. force) would 
allow Soviet pilots to fly basically unrestricted flight profiles in thei'r 
attacks against Chinese targets. On the other hand, Frontal Aviation. units ‘jn 
the Far East MD possessed limited capabilities to conduct effective air, strikes 
against” Japan. “‘UnTéss thé USSR was able to, dégradé air=" and” “Tand=based= afr. 
defenses in. northern Japan, Soviet ground attack aircraft would .be- required. to 
fly relatively restrictive flight profiles which would preclude atl but. FENCER 
tactical bombers from conducting strikes. While FENCERS, operating from their 
home bases at Komsomolsk South and Khabarovsk/Blagodatnoye Airfields,. could 
successfully operate against targets located on Hokkaido” and: northern: “Honshu, 
forward deployment to airfields in the Vladivostok area. would. be necessary’, ‘9 
strike targets in the central Tokyo area.- In the near ‘term, the: Tack. ‘of 4 
sufficient counterair assets in the Far East MD would Severely. pestritt ‘air, 
superiority operations over Japan. Counterair assets would, have. to. ‘deploy. #0 
bases on Sakhalin or on the coast if they were required. to support. FENCER ” 
strikes against Japan. However, it was likely that certain fortier’ Aviation: of 
Air Defense interceptor units could receive training which neue enable “tie 
to conduct air superiority operations over dapan., ; ‘ 


Airlift/Airborne/Amphibious/Sealift Capabil tty 


Co) (S/N@FORN) Soviet aircraft Inventory in the Far East was. insu?ficient, +0 
conduct major airlift or airborne operations without stripping. assets from, 
other theaters, due to the non-availabilty of transport aircraft in ‘the area, 
All of the 57 AN-22/COCK and 161 IL~76/CANDID heavy lift long- range trarigports 
were based in European USSR, Moreover, only i8 percent of the inventory. of 
AN-12/CUB medium-range transports were based in the Soviet Far East. (66. of 
373). The only other transports available east of the Urals were 33° CUBS based 
at Fergana, which were involved in airlift operations into Afghanistans. 


: a) (Spmaggatt) Any major Soviet airborne operation would be predicated on the 
use of troops from one or more. of the seven existing airborne, divisions, . six of i 


1. Ibid. 
2. IPAC Point Paper batt B4 Feb 83, Subj: Soviet Air1ift/Aivborne/Ampht- 
bious/Sealift Deployment Capabtl ity in the Far East (U}, DECL OADR. 
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which were deployed in European Russia. The remaining division had been 
deployed to Afghanistan since December 1979. Under optimum conditions and 
using ‘all available airlift resources, the Soviets could transport one airborne 
division {7,500 troops and equipment) to the Far East in one week. Because of 
follow-on aircraft maintenance and other problems, it would take considerably 
longer to airlift a second airborne division. 


(Na A recent Soviet move was the sesianment of an air assault (helicopter _ 
- transportable)-brigade’ of 2;000° troops to” all front-lével commands. Four such — 


brigades were identified in.the Soviet Far East.: In addition to the enhanced 
airmobile capability, two of the .brigades: had. an organic airborne battalion of 
450 troops which provided the front commander his own airborne capability. The 
CUBs: based in the’.Far East were in sufficient number to transport two-of these 
battalions to a radius/range of 840/1,670 nm from a staging base in the Soviet 
Far. East. -Although- the role-.of these airborne battalions was primarily to’ 


- gecure- landing zones for the-airmobile: Forces, they could be used for sma il 


scale airborne eperaytons in’ the USPACOM area. . 


(v) (77 Amph ib ious geeante: capabilities of the Soviet Pacific esa Fleet -in 


the USPACOM area were limited principally by the number of amphibious troops 
(naval infantry) and by the quantity and -quality -of Soviet sealift craft and 
equipment, The naval infantry. division at Viadivostok was the largest amphib-. 
‘ious force; witha peacetime complement of approximately 6.600 troops. A-total 
of. 22 amphibious ships was assigned to the Pacific Ocean Fleet, with one or two 
usually deployed to .the Indian Ocean. These ‘ships could lift the assault:~ 
elements of two naval infantry regimental..landingteams. (4,000+ troops) and 
their equipment. Follow-on forces would most likely be drawn from uncommitted 
army: units in the Far East MD transported by ships. of the Far East Maritime 
Fleet... The Soviet Union had over 400 Pacific-based: merchant ships that could 
be:-used for the administrative lift of 6-7 motorized rifle divisions with 
equipment... The Pacific Ocean-Fleet amphibious naval - order: of battle an 
capability as of early 1983 was as follows: 


Pacific Indtan Ocean - 
Type of Craft ‘ Deployed Deployed Total 
IVAN ROGOV LPD 0 0 0 
ROPUCHA LST ' 7 0. 7 
ALLIGATOR LST . 4 1 5 
~ POLNOCNY LSM 6 0 6 
Total 17 1 18 
-' Notes: 


IVAN ROGOV LPD (in the Baltic undergoing overhaul/modifications, but 
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1. Ibid; J2/Memo/S67 (U), 9 Jul 84, Subj: USCINCPAC Command History; review 
-of draft. ; 
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expected to return): 500 troops and estimated. 1,300. tons beaching 
load. ; ; 
ALLIGATOR LST: 300 troops and estimated 600 tons beaching load. - 
ROPUCHA LST: 225 troops and estimated 600 tons beaching load, 
POLNOCNY LSM: 180 troops and estimated 216 tons beaching load.. 


J) Soviet Pacific Fleet 





roa ‘The Soviet Pacific Fleet consisted: ‘of 85 ier surface— . 


combatants and 125 submarines in early 1983. DELTA SSBNs comprised over half 
of the Soviet Pacific Fleet's nuclear-powered ballistic: missile aun tiiee sy 


Uv} 
(S/NOFORNZANINTEL) The KIEV: class guided missile V/STOL: (vertical /short 
takeoff. and landing) aircraft carrier (CVHG) MINSK commenced its second” 
out-of-area deployment in October 1982 in a-probable move to gain increased: 


“Westéeri Indian Ocean régional support. ° The MINSK~returned to. Vladivostok in -- 


February 1983 after a 114-day deployment to: ‘the. Indian Ocean:.and South. Chita: 
Sea, during which it conducted ne calls at iene Enenes een South tote 
and Cam Ranh Cy Vietnam. 


ine The Pacific Fleet also. recetved | its, first: new (BALIN 
class AGI vessel .built from: the keel up for: the: purpose of intelligence-: 
collection, and was the most modern and capable AGI..in the: Soviet flwet.:. (Bee 


“OPSEC and Threat to USPACOM Communications" in Section HI of the! Command: and 


Control and. Communications chapter, for deployment : Of the new - Gh to collect 
intelligence on TRIDENT submarine Speraetres oe ts i 
enn Over half. of the Soviet Pacific ‘submarine: forea was: Hublenne 
powered (71 of the 130), and of these, 47 were non-SSBNs capable of conducting 
interdiction operations in vital sea lines of communication (SLOC), Of<the: 
remaining. diesel submarines, more than three-fourths (43. of 56) were: spacif-: 
ically designed for SLOC interdiction. Principal. tactics of these diesal 
submarines were to wait in key transit lanes and choke points, interdicting . 
meen naval shipping in their sae. 


(S/MOFORN} Complementing the submarine force was the Soviet mine warfare 
capability. Antishipping mines coutd be deployed from dircraft,: ‘ships, and 
submarines. The Soviet Navy had long been been extremely skiJled “tn mine 
warfare--a skill they continually maintained through practice. Thé Soviets — 
also had the capability to defend or disrupt SLOCs by employing conventional 
1, IPAC Point Paper (GyhhesWieiihein), 4 Mar 83, Subj: Threat to PACOM (U), DECL 
OADR. . 

2. Ibid. mY et 

3. TPAC Point Paper eornrrm29 Apr 83, Subj: The Principal Threats to SLOCs 
in PACOM (U), DECL OADR; J2/Memo/S67 (U), 9 Jul. 84, Subj: -USCINCPAC 
Command History; review of draft. ; 
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airpower. Primary areas of operation in the USPACOM area included the Japanese 
and Indonesian straits, The principal air tactic in SLOC control would 
probably be through the employment of mines. Aircraft which were deployed to 
the Indian Ocean and Cam Ranh Bay could also ‘be expected to-assist in SLOC 


interdictio yrarions: 
pee 0, Soviet ships, submarines, and aircraft-were routinely deployed 


to the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean. The offensive capability of these 
deployed- forces-was-vested primarily in nuclear and-diesel-attack~submarines. 
At the outbreak of hostilities these forces would already be in place to 
interdict shipping. Since mid-1982 the Soviets had expanded their use of Cam 
Ranh Bay to that of a forward staging base. This new -use permitted the Soviets 
to forward deploy more ships and submarines, thereby reducing the time required 
‘to react and move forces into position to conduct interdiction operations. 
Soviet forces already in the Indian Ocean could also move quickly. to threaten 
' the Strait -of -Hormuz 3" a vital oil supply route from: the-Perstan: Guif.; T 


Ground Forces 
U). 

cnmmpdsy ws Between 1965 and 1983 the number of Soviet ground © 
forces “personnel in the Far East increased 185 percent, from 155,000 to . ’ 
441,000. During the same time, by comparison, strength in the western le ae ' 
districts and groups of forces in Europe increased only 23 percent. ‘The total - 
number of tanks in the Soviet Far East more than tripled, from 4,290-to 14,120, 
This was to be expected, in light of Soviet tactical doctrine which viewed the | 
tank as the primary. weapon for spearheading offensive ‘operations. In 1982 
alone, over 370 new T-72 tanks were deployed in the Far East. Armored 
personnel carriers: also increased during this period from 4,340 to 16,800, 
stressing the Soviet emphasis on mobility. All infantry units, from rifle 
squad to division, were fully mechanized... 7 ; 


1¥ 

(S/NOFORN/ TEL) Tube artillery weapons increased from 1,180 to 8,570 
between 1965 and 1983. Historically, the Soviets had been noted for their 
superb artillery and their equally effective employment of massed artillery 
fire. In the Far East, the trends toward increasing the size of their 
artillery force and deployment of nuclear-capable artillery continued. The 
most dramatic increase was in the number of tactical surface-to-surface 
missiles (FROG, SCUD, and SCALEBOARD) from 34 to 330. The Soviets equipped, 
trained, and planned to employ tactical nuclear weapons. Their tactical 
doctrine stressed the firm belief that nuclear warfare. was not only possible, 
but probable. This being the case, ‘they deployed nuclear-capable weapons down 
to the division level. 
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1. Ibid. 
2. IPAC Background Paper (S#PyiiTttTMes , 1 Jul 83, Subj: Soviet Far East 
Ground Forces (U), DECL OADR. 
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(S/NOFORN/MA INTEL) It-was apparent that the Soviet buildup in the Far East 


had been much more than.just a manpower increase. There was a concerted effort 


not only to increase the size of the force structure, but also. to.. enhance. 
war-Tighting capability throughout by providing the necessary armor, fighting 
vehicles, and firepower to overwhelm any would-be adversary. -The lessons of 
history had taught the Soviets that they must have the combat power in place 
well before it was required, in-order to overcome the aipeevanrcndes of. Bsteniee 
internal lines of eS ane : 
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(s/yoforw) While the: Soviet Union. continued: fo atadn dnt uence 8. a mato 


ally of North Korea, relations between the two countries -had deteriorated in ‘ 
recent years as a result of Pyongyang's independent and unpredictable behavior 
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1. IPAC Point Paper Gqliees19 Oct 83, Subj: Japan Ground; Air, -and Mem iiee 
Self-Defense Force Copeb i iiuiee and Readiness (U}, DECL OADR. fe 
2. Ibid. 
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BALANCE OF FORCES IN KOREA. (U) 


North Korea 


Ground Forces 


Air Forces 


Naval 


Personne) Strength 699 ,000 
Infantry Divisions/Brigades 32/7 
Armor Divisions/Brigades oh 
Marine Divisions/Brigades 0/0 
Tanks/Assault Guns 3,165/200 

. Artiltery 4,600 
Multiple Rocket Launchers 2,200 | 
Antiaircraft flee! , 11,400 

_ Personne? Strength 51,400 

_ Fighters ~ ~ oo 665 
Bombers . 83. 
Transports 295 
Helicopters -.. .. 115 
Trainers 2. ; 122 
Forces 
Personnel Strength 36 ,600 _ 
Attack submarines “s 20 
Destroyers or. Frigates. . 4 
Missile Boats _ ie ere 
Amphibious ~ Ships. and- Craft 4 . 1a 


we ee 


Source: 


_ Coastal -Patrol Types. 
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and Moscow's desire for stability in Northeast Asta. Political relations had 
suffered several setbacks, highlighted by warming Chinese-North Korean ties, 
North Korean criticism of the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia and the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, and increased Soviet~South Korean contacts. The 
Soviets remained North Korea's largest trading partner, but their dominant 
position had eroded steadily since the mid-1970s. They continued to supply 
spare parts and provided technology under license for North Korean production 
of several ground weapon systems, and remained the only source available for 
procurement of imnieves: technology systems in the foreseeable future. T 


Mititary Balance. of Forces on the Peninsula 


(s/yéeorn) North: Kites and South Korea. maintained the fifth and sixth 
largest armed forces “in the world, respectively. The north was estimated to be 
spending 20-24 percent of. its gross national product on defense. Its armed 
forces numbered: somé -787,000. The south's defense expenditures, although not 
much lower intabsolute ‘terms, represented: only 6.4 percent of GNP. The south's 
population was:“more.. than twice that of the north but its regular force was 
smaller, at 600:,300, “Although in the near term the north would be able to 
maintain its numerical | ‘superiority, ‘in the long term the South's. strdrger 
economy would’ enhance). the quality of its forces. The position of precernenee 
was thus moving: gradually ‘to the advantage of the ROK. "9 


(U) As oF “mitd- 1983, ‘-however, North Korean armed forces enjoyiid a clear 
advantage in. almost : every aspect of combat SErengen over the south, aS can be 


seen in the table on: vtthe: ails page. 






North- South Tensions: 


(U) The vitualt on; n the Korean Peninsula was always a “yolatile one. 
Tension was high ‘along: ‘the Demilitartzed Zone, and was-frequently marked by 
shooting inci Sy. 4hfiltrations , and harsh propaganda attacks. . It was a 
dangerous situations; capable of erupting ‘into “déTiberate: or” u intended 
fighting. Few regions.of. the world were so heavily militarized and .as tightly 


closed and overlaid with mistrust. and. hatred. __Further, it..was. an, area where 
a 1st NRE a erded ‘and 
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(5 As usual, 1983 began on a tense note. On 1 February North Korean 


io broadcast a “quasi" wartime alert in response to the beginning of 
piekcise TEAM SPIRIT 83, the annual large-scale joint-combined ROK-U.S. field 
exercise in the Republic of Korea. The broadcast featured martial music, 
interrupted periodically by a repeat of the war alert announcement and a 
playback of a Pyongyang newspaper commentary on TEAM SPIRIT. The U.S. Embassy 
in Seoul advised the State Department that it noted no unusual North Korean 
military activity that was cause for concern and the radio, after three hours, 
had returned to normal programming. Nevertheless, the Embassy said the 
rhetoric used in the special alert announcement was tougher than was seen fn 
connection with TEAM SPIRIT in recent years, atthough it was equalled on 
several occasions in the past 5 years. It contained no specific threats., 


(wv LS The State Department was ‘in agreement with the Embassy that the North 


Koreans were acting as though they believed there was a serious and imminent 
threat to their security, and under those circumstances the possibility of 

incidents in the DMZ was heightened. Therefore, in order to minimize possible 
North Korean misunderstanding of U.S. intentions and reduce risks of miscal- — 

culations or inadvertent incidents, the State Department believed the U.S. 
Embassy in Beijing should ask the Chinese government to inform Pyongyang that ~ 
TEAM SPIRIT was a routine training exercise reflecting no aggressive intent. 
In fact, representatives of the Korean People’ s Army/Chinese People's Volun= 
teers had been inforiied of this at the 15 December 1982 Military Armistice = 
Commission Meeting at Panmunjom and (at the 3 February 1983 meeting) had been — 

invited to send observers to view the exercise.. 


(0) (9 Both U.S, Embassies in Seoul and Beijing believed, however, that since 


the Chinese had’ consistently declined to convey messages to the North Koreans | 
in the past, they would not do so in this case.. As a consequence, the State 
Departrient deferred to the U.S. Embassy in Beijing's judgment that it would be | 
futile to approach the Chinese about the heightened tension on the Korean 
Peninsula. The Department stii] believed that should the opportunity arise, it 
would be useful to elicit a Chinese assessment of the North Korean motivation 
in instituting the semi-war alert and "going on a rhetorical rampage." 


(Vv) (serfL ROK) “General Sennewald, CINCUNC/CINCCFC/COMUSKOREA, reported’ on 


5 March that the North Korean state of semi-war alert remained in effect. He 
viewed the declaration primarily as a propagarida device designed to serve both 
domestic and international purposes. North Korean military activity had: 
generally increased but afr activity was low because of the 25 February 
defection of a North Korean MIG-19 pilot to the ROK (see Operations chapter,. 
Section IV). The pilot disclosed that the alert was directly related to the 
. AMEMB Seoul 01164/010827Z Feb 83 er; D x 

. SECSTATE 050178/240502Z Feb 83 QSe6EX), DECL OADR. 

AMEMB Seoul 02153/25 Feb 83; AMEMB Beijing 02646/25 Feb 83; SECSTATE 
058048Z/030814Z Mar 83, all (Skea, DECL QADR. = 
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"invasion threat" posed by TEAM SPIRIT 83. Actions related to the declaration 
included the manning of defensive positions and civil defense drills, Naval 
activity also increased as spring training apparently got underway. Ground 
activity was up, with combined arms training occurring in all. forward corps. 
Given North Korea's tendency to conduct major training events every few years, 
CINCUNC said such a major exercise remained possible. A continuing danger 
during this period of increased tension was that the north might view it as an 
opportunity to commit a provocation. Although there was no evidence of 
substantial general mobilization, it was nevertheless clear that the internal 
propaganda program had the effect of establishing a crisis situation., 


(syieforn) On 8 March, with the deployment phase of TEAM SPIRIT underway, 
Admiral Long wrote General Sennewald that he knew the latter was watching .. 
carefully the reaction to the exercise on the Korean Peninsula. The Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff had sent both Pacific commanders significant’ 
indications and warning (I&W)- data received between 3 and 7 March, and it was 
USCINCPAC's assessment that although existing North Korean, activity was of “Taw 
significance, the’ overall situation did not suggest imminent hostilities. 
However, that did not rule out the possibility of deliberate ‘incidents - by the 


north to embarrass the south and he advised General Sennewald to be’ alert to a 
such possibilities. Meanwhile, the USCINCPAC staff was carefully monitoring sb 


all indications of ground force deployments, reservist movements ,_ ad any 
recall of North Koreans from abroad. "9 


(S/REL-ROK) With all official TEAM SPIRIT 83 ere one 
terminated, CINCUNC reported on 21 April that the readiness posture of, CFC 
forces had returned to pre-exercise levels. _While North Korea's: public 
declaration of a semi-war state had brought about a considerable upsurge “dn 


reserve force: and civilian war preparations activity, with minor ‘exceptions -_ 


activity by the regular force was generally consistent with seasonal’ norms. 
Although there appeared to be no North Korean military event which would | 
support maintenance of a Watch Condition higher than IV, CINCUNC continued ‘to 
stress a posture of increased awareness. "3 


-(S/NOF ORM NTEL) Later in the year the DIA noted that Seoul was. 


concerned over the possibility of a North Korean airborne infiltration attempt, é 
Based on the three known infiltration efforts that failed (the 19 June overland 


incident 25 km north of Seoul [see Operations chapter, Section IV] and the 


4 and 13 August seaborne forays of the east coast), some ROK Air Force’ officers | ae 


reportedly believed that Pyongyang could attempt at least one airborne infil- “ 


tration to explore its feasibility and to tést the south"s air defense ‘posture, va 


The North Korean Air Force had recently fitted some of its AN-2/COLT light 


transports with a new electronics package, giving them a better capability to 
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1, CINCUNC/CFC 050236Z Mar 83 (areal, DECL OADR. 
2. CINCPAC 0800262 Mar 83 (37MM DECL OADR. 
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perform insertion missions at night and in bad weather. A night infiltration 
attempt: could be masked by a large-scale COLT mobility exercise in the forward 
area. Because of the aircraft's slow speed and low radar reflectivity, inter- - 
ception and night detection by both airborne and ground defense systems would 
be difficult, The DIA said that while there was no evidence that Pyongyang had 
immediate plans to infiltrate by air, Seoul's concern was understandable. , 


(U) The ROK government and people were devastated in the fall of 1983 by 
two tragic terroristic acts perpetrated against them by communist forces. On 
1 September a Soviet interceptor. shot down a Korean Airlines Boeing 747 with 
269 persons on board after it accidentally strayed over Russian territory. 
Less than a month later, on 9 October, a powerful bomb blast killed 19 people 
in Burma, including four ROK Cabinet ministers, in an unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of the visiting President Chun Doo Hwan. It was later determined that 
North Korean agents were responsible for the BONING (See Operations chapter, ...: 
Section IV, for details of these events.) - 


Fi iy) #8) Secretary of Defense Weinberger led the U.S, delegation to the funeral 
services held in Seout for the slain ROK officials. While there he met with 
the Minister of National Defense, Yoon Sung :-Min (Yun Song-min), who expressed 
the deep appreciation of the ROK government and people for U.S. support in the! 
wake of the 747 shootdown and the Rangoon bombing. He said the Korean people 
and his."young military officers” were outraged by the bombing and demanded a 
strong response against the north. OQver the years, he said, South Korea and.. 
the United States had experienced a series of criminal North Korean actions~- 
the Blue House raid, capture of the USS PUEBLO, shootdown of the U.S. Navy 
EC-121, the axe murders. at Panmunjom, the. attempt to assassinate President Chun 
in Canada in 1982--and now this! Yoon recaljed the. strong U.S. action after 2 
the axe murders, with the north taking a more restrained course after that.. «He 
added, "we must again respond in a resolute way... . We cannot just be. 


restrained and patient in the face of tragedy of this magnitude." Secretary | _ 


Weinberger cautioned that. while quick military-retaliation might be understand-.. 
able under the circumstances, it could lead to escalation and an even worse 
situation. Yoon replied that an even more positive U.S.-ROK alliance and more 
military assistance would be helpful. “9 


@ 483 During the meeting Minister Yoon also asked Secretary Weinberger about 
his recent visit to Beijing and conversations with Deng Xiaoping on the subject 
of Korea. Yoon noted that Deng had given an inaccurate account of the military 
balance on the Korean Peninsula. Secretary Weinberger confirmed that Deng's 
assertions were highly inaccurate, and it was for this reason that the DIA 
Director would be going to Beijing to give the Chinese leaders the facts about 
the Korean balance as they were known to the United States., 
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Threat to Taiwan 


{ U) a Taiwan's military forces were sanenatiy qualitatively superior’ 


iu) (oh As for cetueaey reani eaten the American Institute in Taiwan catty 


od 


to those of the People's Republic of China but the numerical superiority of PRC 
forces would eventually prevail if they were willing to take significant risks 
and losses and Taiwan was not militarily supported by external sources, 
Taiwan's ground forces numbered over 300,000; however, the PRC could mass a 
million ground troops from the coastal military regions for a more than 3 to 1 
advantage. Also, Taiwan's 300 fighter and ground’ attack aircraft would be 
facing. about 1,500 PRC fighter and bomber aircraft positioned within 550 nm of 
the island (over 1,000 of these aircraft could be assigned attack missions: : 
while the remainder assumed an air defense role). The PRC also had a signifi- 
cant capability to continuously provide replacement aircraft from ‘other areas 
of China. Taiwan had an edge in naval surface combatants over the PRC's East 
Sea Fleet, but was vastly outnumbered in submarines. In addition, the PRC ~ 
could reinforce its navy with ships from the North and South Sea Fleets.” 


(S/NOBORN) While China had the capability to seize Taiwan--assuming other : 


countri€s did not intervene and if it gained navat and air superiority ‘in the 
area and’ could augment its forces with motorized junks to- transport troops ° 
across the Taiwan Strait--it appeared China was not intent .on- mount itig an - 


invasion. The PRC strategy, believed USCINGPAC, was to nibble away at Talwaii's ~~ 
worldwide political and economic ties and at the same time calling For peaceful < 


reunification., 


saw ho evidénce that the PRC and Taiwan (or the Chinese Communist Party and the 
Kuomingtang, for that matter) were engaged in "direct" talks on the subject. 
The AIT said that middlemen, of course, abounded. But the authorities jn: 


Taiwan would want to avoid any appearance of movement on reunification in’ the — 


shadow of ‘the upcoming exchange of visits between PRC Premier. Zhao ae and” 
President Reagan, as wel) as other political events in Taiwan. 3 ee 
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1. IPAC Point Paper (S7NF); 7 Apr 83, Subj: Taiwan's Capability to°Defend ' 
_ Against a PRC Attack (U), DECL OADR. 
2. IPAC Point Paper (Sehmiieeet), 17 dan-83; Subj: Chiha' s Capability to” ° 
Successfully Attack Taiwan (U), DECL OADR. — " mere 
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SECTION Vi-sTHRERT OF INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 


Heightened Alert Ror owing Beirut and Grenada 


eeeneperr= The Defense Intelligence Agency cautioned aly unified and 
specified commanders on 28 October 1983 that the tragic truck-bombing attack on 
the U.S. Marine Corps headquarters and barracks in Beirut a few days earlier 
drew attention to the fact that terrorists and others would continually select 
and strike targets of Opportunity where: a7 


e U.S. forces were relatively isolated. 


@ Public opinion could easily be saved against the U.S. role or 
involvement: in that: country. 


“@ Elements hostile to U.S. interests ‘could gain and -maximize 
attention to their cause through worldwide media coveredge of a major strike, 
directly or indirectly, against U.S. forges 


‘The DIA said some seeunity planning should be done immediately ' 
by all CINCs, if not already accomp] ished, -to reduce U.S. vulnerabilities to 


terrorist or other hostile actions. ‘In addition, passive defensive security “~ 


measures should be stressed to all personnel in prepartng ‘for any possible °° 


crisis or contingency situation. The DIA drew ‘the attention of CINCs to ee 


particular vulnerability of soft targets (hotels, billets, residences, and 
other isolated facilities). - The need to protect these places from “potential — 
bombing and arson attacks increased, and necessitated a continuing review of” 
plans, especially those involved in securing and hardening ' potential accessways 

to pases and facilities., : i 


ome The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff also sivdsad" on 26 October © 
that ongoing operations in Grenada were uncovering. a substantial Cuban military 
presence and-degree of domination which, when publicly revealed, would , 
embarrass the Cubans and Soviets alike. ‘The CJCS expected there would be a: 


strong desire for retaliation and hoted that the multitude of leftist terrorist” 


groups ‘ali over the-world now had a new excuse for lethal protests, Further, - 
according to an intelligence report, the Cuban government had ordered immediate 
reprisal action for the invastfor of Grenada. ‘These actions allegedly would be ~ 
caried out through local communist parties which ‘would attempt to dynamite 
targetted installations. Cuba reportedly wished to achieve immediate, — 
widespread reaction designed to warn the United States not to invade Nicaragua: 
or Cuba itself. Although this information was not verified, USCINCPAC said it 
pointed to the seriousness of the threat, Therefore, he instructed all 
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subordinate unified and: component commanders, USCINCPAC representatives, chiefs 
‘ of security assistance organizations, and U.S. Defense attaches in the USPACOM 
area to review their plans to thwart possible action against American instal- 
Jations or personnel and take such low-profile, Brecaulyenaty measures as 
deemed Bppropiiaee: 1 


—eorrnhile there were no terrorist actions against U.S. forces in. the 
USPACOM area in direct reaction to the U.S. operation in Grenada, there. were 
other threats about which to be concerned. On 1: November U.S. military 
installations at Yokota Air Base and near Iwakuni Marine Corps Air Station were 
targets of attack apparently perpetrated by ultraleftist Japanese groups. On a 
mountaintop near Iwakuni City, two 15-m steel towers belonging to a USAF relay 
station were hacksawed ‘through near the base and.toppled. That night, at 
Yokota AB, an unmanned automobile with interior aflame and steering wheel. fixed. 
was run into a guard post next to an entry gate, but only destroyed a stop 
sign. In neither incident was there injury. "9 ee 


er" The Revolutionary Workers Council..claimed responsibility. for. the . | 

Yokota attack. Japanese security officials expected that these and other very 

smal]. ultraleftist groups, which had announced in underground publications.vand 
letters to the U.S, Embassy their intent to forcibly stop President Reagan's. | 
scheduled visit to Japan in November, would continue small-scale. incidents in. : 

areas remote from well-guarded Tokyo sites on the President's itinerary. Tokyo. 
' potice added that the radical groups, rather . than seriously. trying to. stop the, 
visit, appeared to be using tactics ‘of harassment as a propaganda vehicle to . 
_ publicize themselves, with each of the competing factions. trying to outdo. the. - 
_ others. Officials were confident, however, that with the strict. security. ~: | 
measures they had already implemented, including heavy police coverage. of all 
_ visit sites, American consulates, and Embassy housing, ultraleftist acts of . 

vandalism ebund be kept well-distanced rom the Pres taeuer Ss party and under | 
control ., ee 


oS As iuseracted by the Secretary of State,. Ambassador Mansfield .in Tokyo 
_ met with Prime Minister Nakasone on 8 November to review security. measures, for :. . 

the visit. of the President. The Ambassador expressed U.S... cancerns for. athe .. 
Tack of, full use of metal detectors, inflexibility in motorcade arrangements ,. 
and .lack of protection in outdoor press meetings. The Prime. Minister outlined... 
the extensive security measures being planned and said-he had full confidence. - ‘ 
in the Japanese police, of whom there would be-at least 20,000 assigned to this. 
duty (5 times more than the number on duty during the visit of Chancellor Kohl 
of West Germany). Because of the depth of U.S. concern, however, he would. 
instruct his Chief Cabinet Secretary to convene a meeting..between. those... 
responsible for security on both sides to review procedures and try.to reach an 
1. USCINCPAC 2922152 Oct 83 ( See VECE ORT 
2. AMEMB Tokyo 21576/020945Z Nov 83 (@de DECL OADR. 
3. Ibid. 
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agreement. Security measures in both Japan and South Korea proved to be more 
than adequate, as the President successfully completed state visits to the two. 
countries between 8 and 14 November without incident., 


Measures to Enhance Security 


ern? rior to November 1980 CINCPACFLT had been tasked with a maritime 
counterterrorist (CT) mission. With the creation of the Joint Special Opera- 
tions Command (JSOC) at that time, this tasking was rescinded and given to SEAL 
Team SIX, JSOC's naval component command. In 1983 there were no CT-trained 
forces within the USPACOM theater. Ali forces assigned to. the JSOC were on the 
East Coast of the United States~-20+ flying hours from countries at the rim of 
the Pacific. Thus, time and distance factors worked against the use of 
CONUS-based CT forces in an emergency terrorist situation. Forward-deplayed | 
unconventional warfare forces in the USPACOM (four SEAL:platéons at Subic Bay 


and the Air Force's 1st Special Operations Squadron at Clark) did train in some # 


skilis which could be applicable in a counterrorist situation. However, they 
did not maintain al] the skills needed to conduct the highly complex mission, 
Because of these facts, USPACOM's abitity to deal with terrorism remained 
marginal. “9 


eer” “On 22 December 1983 the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the commander's 
of the unified and specified commands that the report, of the Long Commission 
(the DOD investigative group led by retired Admiral Robert L.J.' Long, former 
USCINCPAC) on the 23 October Beirut bombing incident had been submitted to thé 
Secretary of Defense and copies were made available to the JCS for their 
personal review. One of the findings of the report said that the U.S. armed. 


forces, members of which were a primary target of international ‘terrorism, were 


not wel] prepared to deal with the threat. The JCS concluded that with some | 
exceptions the finding was correct and that everyone needed to devote serious 
thought and effort to correct the problem as rapidly as possible. | It could be. 


said that in almost every Instance of an attack the terrorists were successful © ~ 


because the U.S, armed forces personnel were not sensitive to the fact that 
they were primary targets, or they made unsound assumptions about the forms the 
attack could take and the ability of their security forces to deal with the. 
numerous means available to the terrorists... 


Morn The Chiefs said they had tasked the Joint Staff and the Service staffs 
for a new look at the terrorist threat to help determine what they needed to do 
to anticipate, deter, and counter terrorist acts. The Joint Staff was tasked 
to collate al) the available information about where they were and where they 
needed to go with regard to intelligence, security, and training. The JCS 
1. AMEMB Tokyo 21900/080848Z Nov 83 (oer, DECL OADR. 

2. 3364 Point Paper (SH@ORTP 11 Jan 83, Subj: PACOM's Ability to Deal with 
Terrorism (U), DECL OADR. 
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